time he would revert to his nightmare, in a half-hearted
effort to symbolize it. The dim country represented life :
the door of the timbered building and the sounds of
music stood for death, with its promise of paradise or
repose : once through that door life launched forth again
into the same bleak distances. Or the dream might be an
image of love, and love's renewals, in which the music
also had its place. As he pondered on this nightmare in
grisaille, Michaud reflected that there were never any
colours in his dreams, they were all in black and white,
like an old-fashioned film. He found himself wondering
whether these colourless dreams were peculiar to himself;
he would ask his friends . . . but he soon forgot all
about it.

Pierrette, the youngest of his three children, was dressing
in the bathroom. He heard the click of bottles, and saw
the movements of her silhouette against the frosted panel
of the door. When she had finished she went into the
boys' room to open the shutters. She was a girl of twelve,
a sturdy, laughing child. She took advantage of the dark-
ness to go through Antoine's pockets, then, throwing open
the iron shutters, she went from one bed to the next and
kissed her two brothers. Frederic, the eldest, responded
with a grunt, and turned towards the wall. Antoine, though
still half asleep, clasped his sister's face in both hands,
muttered an affectionate word or two, nibbled at her ear,
and snuggled down in bed again.

Having got the breakfast under way, Pierrette pulled out
of her blouse the papers she had extracted from Antoine's
pocket: an empty, half-torn envelope addressed to a
certain lady by the name of Grandmaison at an address in
the Rue Durantin, and a bit of exercise-book paper, covered
with figures and abbreviations. Try as she would she
could not make any sense out of these, and had to leave
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